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ABSTRACT : 
This paper discusses some commonly recognized 
characteristics of preadolescent and early adolescent youngsters and 
the needs which underlie theg, and describes the variety of r2sources 
available to tha parent who seeks to aiderstand, guije, and live in 
harmony with a young person who has begun the transition froa child 
to young adult. Characteristics jiscussed pertain to physical growth 
ani change, mental maturation, and social and emotional behavior 
typical of the age group. Needs associated with each area ar? 
delineated. The resources discussed inzslude some whith reside within 
parents themselves and others which are available within the local 
community. (Author/JMB) : 
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Learning ‘the developmental charactéristic of the pre/early adolescent 

j Po 
: Ry ,is no srdbtes wet the parent of a child in the tlen to fourteen year age group. 
ee ae - rere 
| oy Understanding the causes of these characteristics, or the feeds which under- * 
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lie them, and living peaceably on a day to day bas¥s with a pre or early ‘ 

-; adoléscent youngster is for most parents more of a thallenge. The vast 
majority of them want their offspring to leave their dhtldhood behind and * 
make a transition to young adulthood with mind, perso whitey, and body in- 

‘ tact. They care about their youngsters.’ banoiniwe; ey fear for their 


safety. They,also commonly worry that they are losing touch with them and 


despair of ever again being able to predict or understand their behavior. 


It is my intent in this paper to briefly discuss some\of the commonly 


7. 


: recognized characteristics of pre and early adolescent youngsters and the 


‘needs which underlié them, and then to discuss a variety of Yesources avail- , 


1 
able to the-parent who seeks to understand, guide, and live ip harmony with 


° . 
a young person who has begun the transition from child to young adult. 
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Characteristics discussed will pertain to physical growth and dhange, mental 
‘ A 
maturation, and social and emotfonal behavior typical of the agd group. Needs 


associated with each area will be delineated. Resources which will be dis- 


=< 


cussed will ‘include some which reside within parents themselves afd others 


wtiich are readily available, generally.within the local community. 


’ 
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CHARACTERISTICS. OF PRE/EARLY ADOLESCENTS 
AND THE NEEDS WAIGH UNDERLTE’ THEM : 


‘ Perhaps, the most obvious charactéristic of pre and early adolescents 


is a pronounced, yet erratic rate of physical growth and change. According 
| ; 
to Gatewood and Dilg (1975) and to Egnatuck (1975) this accelerated and _ 


iunevep rate of physical development and physiological change causes many 
. 3 3 ‘ 


emotional, behavioral, and psychological side effects. The pre or early 


adélescent is often quite insecure and defensive about his physical appear- 


: ~ : 
ance, and afraid of being ih any noticeable way "different." He  character- 


- 


istically has a strong need for information about human growth and develop- 


‘ ment. One or more periods:a day of moderately strenuous, but not totally 
ie ( 


Pprestructured, physical activity are generally necessary for his physical 


as. well as his emotional) wel] being. He needs interaction with and the 


acceptance of peers of dhf fering stages of physical development and the 


reassurance of adults with whom he identifies that this time'of -uneven 


« 


{ a ‘ 
growth and discomfiture will pass, In sum, he needs to be able to accept 


“ i tt ~ 
his present stage of physical development as normal, if somewhat unsettling 


or disturbing. © 4 ‘ ; 
| 


| 


Mental development also figures in typically pre and early adolescent 


behavior, for developing mental abilities characteristic of the age level 
are nearly adult, yet they are less than’refined and unevenly manifested, 


Further emotional and sdcial maturation and a conscious realizatiow of how . ¢ 


one may apply newly unfolding mental abilities to other learning situations ~ ' 


¢ 
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hop. wat be experienced before the pre or'early adolescent can take full ad- 


sald a.” sl ; 4 ; 
whith he perceives to be personally relevant, but less than tolerant of, 


2 OF, artentive to, anything which does not seem so. It is characteristic 


ef hia’ to, spend much time. and energy pursuing that which is “interesting, " 


“but saval time <- ——— overtly reject ing that which -its paring.” Of £-. 


Sgjevatg.'9 
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setting this,- - however, is an ‘intense pleasure in "getting" something new / ‘ 
-.or always before ohecure, an expanding curtesity about ‘people and things 


“ beyond the ‘tumnitiate envfrenment , periodic insight into how people think, 


Medbed ‘and a fascination with both sensory: and imaginative experience. According 


FS? to David Elkind (1974) all of this fs possibile because of certain quali- 
tative aspecta of the mental development characteristic of the age group. 
These include his learning to reason about verbal, propositions, his be- 
ihe ginning to introspect and examine his own thinking, his deVeloping ability 
” to understand the nature of metaphor and to nag multiple meanings of words ® 
aod events, his capacity to think in terms of ideals and of contrary-to-fact 
situations, changes {inj his probles solving skills, a willingness to give 
“sup personal interpretations which are counter to evidence which is pre- | 
sented, and the abili io raise and test hypotheses consciously and in 
a eyacunktic way. Th pre and early adolescegt, then, has a/strong need 
for-learning experientes which are appropriate to his ee developing 


_ mental abilities, challenge his further intellectual growth, and relate to ‘ | 


‘ . XY 
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| tee an gran sea dao also integral parts of the developmental 


’ Se 
¥ charac i{atics and needs, of ir /pre and early ada] eesent. Dué to the physi- 


\t 


cal and mental ‘changes he ts widargoin apayeo emerging, but not fully developed 


* desire, or ability, to assume the roje of a. yous adele, his ‘emotions, behavior, 


and self-confidence are re diaeiy ina state of iflux. | Egnatuck (1975) points 


out “9 although. the pré and early photemcont wants ne needs a stable envit- 
onment,, his own ‘emotions and social behaviars are often tar from stable them- 
selves. He- is, Sorte anaes intense about ebecdiesatin and in the’ eae 
cesa, of searching - tntecnely for a new personal identity will, without apparent ™ 
explanation, range ‘ftom exploratory Behavior « one day to utter retreat the 


. a 
next. Powell’ (1971) believes that such intensity of experience, this search- 


- ing, and the hefghthened emotionality; are results of a complex interaction of 


the several types of rapid change and development which the pré’ or early 

‘ ‘ : ‘ 4 
adolescent is experiencing, Because of all of this, he has an unusually strong 
need for home, school, and community to accept his developmental characteristics and 


provide for them through a variety of socfalizing experiences, extended con- 


a 
a 


rae een strong and emotionally healthy adults who ‘are. accepting at the 


co 


same time that they are consistent, and opportunfties to "try on" for var- 


_ 


fous lengths of time certain self-selected adult roles. 
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In all of ‘these areas the most | important thing in the life of any pre or 


+5 


earty adolescent is his own transition from child to young adult, His attitudes 


rand intereats are varted and his behavior and mood do fluctuate, but he is con- 


’ or in being quite preoccupied with the way that he believes that the 


world sees one and wteh te Way that he sees the world. Indeed, this is his 
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RESOURCES AVATLABLE TO THE PARENT © 


If it Sueenes se regular or semi-regular eietengs shared by the youngster, 
, Avs at least, ‘one parent, browsing in the netghborhood bookstore or library can | 
be 4 productive resource for the parent who seeks to understand si communicate 
“ ’ with the pre or early adolescent. A youhg person going through many social, 
emotional; and physical changes comes in part- to understand them by talking 

4 “about them and by reading about others who have Likewise experienced them. 

’ . Bookshelves in a.bookstore or. library fatrly call Sut to ‘thik even to those, 
“7, ‘do not consider themselves "readers." A comortaie way of hewn at 
backs which are interesting, of talking about them, and of sometimes buying 


or checking them out often stimulates conversations betwee® parent and child 


which are pleasing and insightful for both. 


Librariea and bookatores can be a parent resource in at least two other 

«ways. Books on the growth and development of early adolescent youngsters and 
4 

books written specifically for pre and early adolescents abound in both. 


Rooks of both _ types: are important to the parent of a child in the 10-14 years 
ae | 
2 4 
age - gee group. The value of the former lfes not only in informing the parent, 4 


" 


\ about the developmental characteristics and needs of his "transition age 
Br tg : =e ; 


child, but also.tn helping Kim to objecttfy or to gafn perspective on the ad 


child's changing behavior, There are numerous such books available, The a 


},°£6llowing are aeveral; - ok pet ie 


, 


‘Atvreche:" Margaret. Parents and Teen agers; Getting Through to Each 
Osher _ York: Parent's Ma; Magazine Press, hil 


* Dobson, Tense, Dare to Discipline. Wheaton, I1linots: Tyndale House 
" Publishers, 1972, ° ‘ 


Holmes, Douglas et al. ‘The Language of Trust; Dialogue of of the Gener-. 
ations, Science. House, I: Incorporated, 1971. 


d 


Johnson, Eric W. How to te. Live Through Janke ti igh School: A Practical 
Bigcussion on the Middle a and Junior High Years for for Parents, Students, * 
and Teachers. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959. 


Kagan, Jerome and Robert ‘Coles (Eds.). Twelve to Sixteen: Early Adgl- 
escence. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1972. ° 


Lipsitz, Joan. ‘Growing Up Forgotten, Lexington,Massachusetts: D.C.Heath 
and Company, 1977. 


Minton,’ Lynn, Growing into Adolescence;-A Sensible Guide for Parents 


—_— —_—— Se 


a a of Children 11-14, New York: Parents Magazine Press, 1972. 


Montgomery, Herb, H elp! A Problem Solving Guide Based on Letters 
from Students ios, Minneapolts: Winston Press; Inc., 1972. 


* 


Of at least equal value to parents are books written specifically for 


; youngsters of. their child's age group, It is most unfortunate that in our 


~. culture it is typical that parents stop oe books written for their 


childr ard Hot 


Ghildren as soon a pheie A Yearn to read tor eMac iequnless its cover makes 


it appear riaque parents of pre and early adolescents almost never 


touch a book written for this age group, Yet books written for pre and early 


adolescents which are accepted by them tap fnto deeply felt 6ometimes 
"even unrealizedyneeds and call forth responses that parents ought to be aware 


. of, and when potesble share, ‘with their shaneeen. Through good adolescent ‘ 


_ literature young people become involved fe human problems about which chey 
have a natural concern and in vicarious problem solving, They "try on" 
different atyles of thinking and behaving. They learn about themselves and 

2 about adults and childten around them, They experfence adventure th safety, 


: They"touch" something in Ligaweliee and in others which is real. Through 


¥ N\ 


good books .written-for pre and early adolescents they take steps toward define 
U 


fry 


/ dng themselves. - 
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Like those of adults, the reading fnterests of pre and early. adolescents 
Se vary considerably. At thé same time, there are some books written’ for this 
age group which have almost literally universal appeal among ‘hides’ Reading 
same of these would be an excellent step for parents to ienika even if when 
pt "they a it their own youngstets were not reMins them, Librarians can help 


locate ‘ial books. Titles with very strong appeal include 


The Outsiders, S$. E, Hinton,” Dell Publishing Company, 1967. 


\ 


Yr . , 
Coa Sate ‘The Dark is Rising, Susan Cooper. Atheneum, 1973, 


Edgar Allan, John Neufeld, $.G, Phillips Company, 1968. 


A Taste of Blackberries, Doris B. Smith. Scholastic Books, 1976. 


eth 
; ei Hang Tough, Paul Mather, Alfred Slote, J. B,‘Lippincott Company, 1973. 
vee : , Island of the Blue Dolphins. Scott O'Dell. Dell Publishing Comoany, 1973. 
wo ay (The Soul Brothers and Sister Lou, Charles Scribners and Sons, 1968. 
wy \ Mrs. Mike, Benedict and Nancy Freedman, Berkley Publishers, 1968. 
: Gib Get Ate Me Geaputt. Paula Danzinger. Dell Publishing Company, 1974, 
“h ‘ Slake's Limbo. Felice Holman, Charles Scribner's dene; 1974, 
oe i Shadow of a Bull. Maia Wojcfechowska, Atheneum, 1970. 
f a ‘ae Julie of the Wolves. Jean Craighead George. Harper and Row, 1972. | 


ae ; | 
: \« . 
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- In addition to gaining general insight into what is appealing to their 


pre and early adolescent children by reading books such as these, parents | 


8 
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use such’ Miecatae | to help them camntente with their youngsters. 


iNet i sy xy 


siren in ‘hat they have been ee and/or watching on television, 
Mie : gommaiciny when appropriete on how .a book which eney have been reading 
, ‘a relates, ios encourage the youngsters to do the “same. Though reading 
only books for this age group would not interest paneona and would soon 
] ‘make their offspring suspicious, a ‘eal good book cities for pre and 
eacty wlctidsante is a really good book to young people and parents 


7 : ope, 
alike. The occasional reading of such literature by parents can serve 


,as a bridge between them and their children. 


This 
~\procedure has:stimulated interest in reading and conversations aa 
sg 
‘ what is being ‘read, The ideas and the sharing of the ideas gained‘ from 


‘the reading have brought parents and children together. Literature 


*. written for pre and early adolescents has been helpful, then, in this 


‘ 
? 


>“ context. 


“‘@tsion programs geared specifically to young people, such as "Inside 


Sireb. 
ean ve oa Educational ‘Television stations Guitar Chane 


There are also games which have ‘been designed 
* for the age ‘group ‘which have stimulated insights into adolescence in 

ua students and patente alike, an ‘example being the game "Decisions," which 
Sas marketed by Innovative Education, Inc. » 201 Shagbark Drive,. Rochester, 


~ Minnesota 48063. ‘ . _ \ roe 4 ae 


74; RESOURCES WITHIN THE PARENT : 

There are other things which parents of pre and early adolescents (can 
do and shauti do as they interact with them on a- daily basis. Perhaps the 
. first of these is to take a good look at themselves and at how they really 


“ whew and react to their childrerf's adolescence. Elkind (1974) has pointed 
e 


te ; increasing independence and their seidubanedl devetiiaeiit, This ambi- 
valence is sometimes expressed in inconsistent or even (A teeiienl behavior 
on the part of the parent. It is important dor patente to consciously 
:"gort out their feelings, identify what they believe to be the essentials 


~~ of a healthy environment, for their transition age youngsters, and set 


:-about consistently trying + aM an environment. It is likewise 
\. important for them to smile 6r even laugh at their own mistakes as parents 


* and to be gracious in accepting the fact that. at times their adolescent age 


illogical, at least 


A ferepective of this sort on parenting can be a 


¢ ‘ 
» 


valuable’ resource. for: ithe perent who achieves it.. 5 


The second ching which I believe that parents should do is examine 


“y 


By chought fully the nature of any conflicts which come up Bécwoen them and 


ks “their children. Ant siiog to both Kagan (1972) and Johnson (1959) 


the child as young as ten years of age realizes that his-values are 
borrowed from his parents and that he needs to hated his own. He even 
_” often en so far as to create alternative beliefs for himsel f which are in 
conflict with hia parents’ beliefs and with his current state. Thqugh this 
step: appears normal and perhaps essential, taking it often makes the pre/ 
“a early adolescent. feel much guilt, during the time thaf/he holds to his new 
“beliefs, about lite seeming rejection of his parents ea thete belief 
system. He may vgeillate between what he has been taught and what he , 
has adopted as his own pglanceaes belief system in an effort to assuage 

this guilt. The parent who ‘understands this vat {lation and the 

conflict wients the child which underlies it can weather many of ehe: 
stotms it wili create. Thus a thoughtful and realistic appraisal of 


“the internal stress his youngster is experiencing and a continued & 


, discussjon with the child of the values out of which the -family has been 


+ A third thing that parents can do is to ask themselves if they were 


\ 11 or 13 or 15 again how they would, make sense ot today's world and what 


“would help them to do this. If they were back in those shoes again, and 


trying to lige with their parents, their changing selves, and an incredibly 
. ‘ 


complicated and sensate world of neon lights, fast food restaurants, mass 


~ 


advertising, violence, and changing work opportunities and occupations | 


what would they meed’in order to find themselves and then keep themselves # ; 


; put together? Recently several parents asked themselves these questions 


and then pooled their anewers. What they came up with ‘follows: 


1, "Connections" between things. Family background arid history. 


1 


Relationships with yourger children and with someone elderly. 


‘ 


A sense of stability to undergird the endless motion and change 


around them. A way to relate their present to thefr past and 


their possible future. Stories talk with, and photographs 


of people who have influenced their lives. 


2. Freedom to identify with people outside of their families with- 


out having this questioned. 


. 


3.. Privacy. Some time apart. A place apart, or at least some space ‘ 


to think of ad\thetr own. 


4. Respect for their individuality and their separateness as a 


person. Not being called.a Susenayar." 
. 5. thety parents availability. Someone there not alL of etic: Bass 
but consistently enough that when good or bad or confusing things 
-happened they could be shared without it being a big deal and 


without the noise of a television-or the parents' preoccupation 


with something else interfering. 
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: Responsibility: The demand that théy contribute, that their 


4 
? - 
existefce relate to somebody else's well being, that they be; 


f 2 F accountable. 
Sy eee 7. Thetfropping of the diuble standard in which they ate given full 
eae : responsibility for, the lives of, children during evening and 
an at 2 ‘night time hours while they "babysit," but treated during day- 
mar “nd time hours by their parents and neighbors as if they, thenselves 
- _weie babies. A chance to vork at’ paying jobs or community 
, a. " service tasks if they can prove themselves. . 

:! 8.° Srandards and equitedle discipline. « Parents who are Hable: ; 
a ve but who hold to standards for themselves ‘and when their children 
ef? 4 _ goof up or act childish remind them that they, too, must live 
_— by abide , ~~” } 
Cy Be oa c gt . 

“3i + When they had finished pooling their lists and thus in a corporate sense 
. a Adentified what they thought would be their ane 8 they mi about examining 
ke ae ; . 


“where their own parenting was or was not meeting these needs in their pre | 


ee or arly anes children. They decided ene in some cases ches knew, 


: ae - bet rey otherd, pew were not. certain, ‘Then someone ‘suggested that they really 
_ should ask their youngsters themselves what they felt their needs were, 
a pee they were similar to thosdsthetr parents had listed, and where things 


dng” 
ae as they pee hie stood; then really listen to their responses. Perhaps 


4. 


| thts, then, is a key to it all, that the resources .a parent of a pre or 


oy - es “early adolescent mist needs may be an understanding mind and a good set of 
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